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villages, we threw ourselves heart and soul into this branch
of our work, and spent most of our time in looking after
our newly-made converts, and in extending the work.
Let it be remembered that in doing this, we had to depend
entirely upon the people to whom we were ministering.
We had neither halls, nor homes, nor money with which
to buy any. We accepted their hospitality, which was
always generous, provided that we were willing to take
what they could offer. Occasionally we might meet
with a rebuff, and they would close their doors against
us, but we found that it was no great hardship to sleep
under the trees, and in Ceylon, where the climate was
damp, we could always make use of the " amblamas/'
or Buddhist shelters, which were everywhere to be found,
and were free to all.
The more whole-heartedly and unreservedly we threw our-
selves upon the people, the more cordial was their response.
I was myself by no means the inventor of all our
advances. Indeed, we seemed to vie with one another
in thinking out new plans to help forward the work One
of our pioneers changed his name. The Indian War Cry
dated ist June, 1885, contains the first announcement
of the change. It was not long before the rest of us fol-
lowed suit. Hitherto we had kept to our English names,
and it had not occurred to us that it would be very helpful
to the work if we adopted names that were more Indian,
and had something of a war significance.
The same Officer suggested that instead of a blanket
for our bedding, we should find sacking more convenient
and suitable, and more easy to keep clean. The idea was
quickly accepted, as it helped to lighten the few belongings,
which each one carried for himself. Mine were contained
in a small tin box, which I called my Headquarters, as
it contained the few papers.and writing materials which
I required to take with me on my tours.
We all travelled third-class, and usually chose the
crowded Indian compartment in preference to those set
apart for Europeans. This was perhaps the most trying
part of our cross, as we could seldom get room to lie down
even on the floor of the carriage, and the journeys were
often long and wearying.